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A new-born calf does not require much attention. The mother takes care of it in her own way. She dries it by licking immediately after it is born. If for any reason she does not do this, the calf should be dried with cloths. The face of the calf should be examined to make sure no membranes interfere with its breathing. Sometimes portions of the afterbirth adhere to the nose and mouth and in rare instances may smother the calf. It will not be long before the calf acquires strength enough to stand on its feet* and nurse for the first time. It will be very wobbly at first. Sometimes a very weak calf will need assistance. The first milk from the cow is essential to the welfare of the calf. It should always receive it. This milk is called colostrum. It contains laxative properties which aid in starting off the digestive processes properly. One should not neglect to dip the calf's navel cord stump in a tincture of iodine solution. This may prevent scours or pneumonia. In warm weather when calving takes place in pasture, the navel should be watched to prevent infection with screw-worm maggots.
FEEDING THE  CALF
As stated above, the new-born calf must have the mother's first milk. This is nature's best physic. Leave the calf with its mother for the first two or three days of its life. Keep the mother and calf in a clean and well-bedded place. The first few days of a calf's life are very important.
When the calf is taken away from the dam, it will have to be taught to drink. After twelve hours the calf will usually be hungry and will then be in a frame of mind to learn to take milk from a pail. Most of them will drink readily. Be certain the milk and the pails are clean. Do not over-feed the calf. Most farmers are likely to do this. It is far better to feed too little than too much. Give the calf from 6 to 12 pounds of whole milk daily. The amount will vary with the size of the calf. During the first two weeks the daily amount should be divided into three parts